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Mr. Cotwe xt: In the last fifty years many ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible have been discovered. The most sensational of these discoveries 
occurred three years ago when some manuscripts of the Hebrew Old 
Testament were found near the Dead Sea in Palestine. Some of these 
are now being exhibited at the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Parvis, will you tell us something about the importance of 
these? 


Mr. Parvis: As a matter of fact, there are four scrolls and some frag- 
ments on exhibit here at the Institute. The one which has attracted the 
most attention is the Isaiah scroll. There is also a commentary on 
Habakkuk; and there is a sectarian manual of discipline. And then there 
is one scroll which has been unopened as yet, and it has-been tentatively 
identified as a Book of Lamech. In addition to these four scrolls, there are 
a few fragments of Daniel. 

The scrolls have been dated around the beginning of the Christian 
Era, and some competent scholars have said that they come from about 
200 z.c. Kraeling, can you tell us a little bit more about this find, in view 
of their great importance for Old Testament study? 


Mr. Kraetine: I would like to say, first, that you have mentioned only 
those scrolls which are here on exhibit. There are quite a few additional 
materials which came from the same cave. There are, first of all, three 
scrolls in the possession of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. Then 
there is a large collection of fragments which now belongs to the Jordan 
government and came from the excavation of the cave. And there are 
persistent rumors about that one or another of the merchants in Bethle- 
hem has another scroll or two secreted about his premises somewhere. 

Mr. Cotwet: Would you tell us, in some detail, how these scrolls 
were found? 

Mr. Kraztine: It is a very interesting story. It has all the elements of 
the mysterious about it, as all treasure-trove stories have. We have 
checked a great many of the details of that mysterious account of the 


discovery of these scrolls, and the following seem to be the essential 
elements of it: The story tells about two shepherds—shepherds from the 
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vicinity of Bethlehem—who were pasturing their flocks on the declivi- | 
tous hillsides which run down from the highlands of Judea to the Dead ~ 


Sea. And it appears that at one time, while they were in a certain valley, 
they spotted on the side of the ridge an opening in the side of the hill, 


and they went up to investigate. One lifted his friend up to the aperture, 


and he looked in and saw in this cave some ancient jars. He did not — 


know they were ancient, of course, but there they were. They investi-. 


gated the jars and found in them-some old manuscripts. Not knowing 
much about their value, they tucked seven of these manuscripts under 


their burnooses and started for Bethlehem. There they consulted a shop- - 


keeper with whom they occasionally did business. The shopkeeper was a 


Syrian, and he could not interpret or read the writing on the scrolls _ 


either. But he called the Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem into the pic- 
ture, and the Syrian Archbishop requested that the shepherds should 
come up and show him their find. This they did, and the Archbishop 
subsequently purchased four of the documents. He did not know how 
old they were, either, directly; but he began to ask of experts their 
opinion of them, and eventually they were brought to the American 


School of Oriental Research. Here they were shown to a gentleman who ~ 
is now a resident of Chicago, Dr. John S. Trever, of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Dr. Trever, reading the text of the best _ 


preserved, at once identified it as a copy of the Book of Isaiah. He 
remembered that in his classes on paleography he had once seen a piece 
of a papyrus which had similar writing; and with this in mind he 
checked the publication of this piece of papyrus, and, sure enough, this 
script was virtually the same. He therefore concluded that these manu- 
scripts must belong to the period immediately before the beginning of 
our era. 


Mr. Cotweti: The Archbishop at the beginning did not know, of 


course, the importance of these manuscripts which he had bought, but he © 


now places a considerable value on them, does he not? 


Mr. Kraetine: Oh, yes, I am sure that he does. I would not be free to © 


sdy precisely what value he attributes to them. I can only say that they 
are insured here at the Oriental Institute for $350,000. 


Mr. Cotwe i: But this financial value is not the major value of the 
discovery of ancient manuscripts. 


Mr. Kraetine: You can approach that matter of value from many | 
different angles. Some people find it interesting to realize that there are | 
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still shepherds around Bethlehem and that they come, in their limited 
life, giving glad tidings to the world about important discoveries. 

Scholars, of course, see here other things of importance. They realize 
that we have here remarkable examples of an old book form—that is, 
the form of the scroll which was in use before the book that we know 
with its boards and its paper pages came into use. And if we try to visual- 
ize the circumstances of Ezra reading the law outside the gates of Jerusa- 
lem, as told in Nehemiah, chapter 8, or if we were to visualize the cir- 
cumstances of Jesus reading in the synagogue at Nazareth, we would 
have the means at our disposal for so doing. 

We have here, of course, also witnesses to the antiquity of the Hebrew 
text and its accuracy of preservation. We have an insight here into reli- 
gious conditions which existed in the century just before the beginning 
of our era. And we have, in addition, an understanding of the back- 
ground toward the development of early Christianity on such move- 
ments as of John the Baptist. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: I think that we should ask you, Parvis, to explain to 


our radio audience the general importance of finding new manuscript 


copies—new in the sense of previously unknown. Why are they valuable? 


Mr. Parvis: Well, they give us a new witness to the text. Of course, the 
mere age of the document is not the only thing, but that is a large 
part of it. 

Mr. Cotwett: Why is the age a large part of it? 

Mk. Parvis: The nearer we get to the original writing, the chances are, 
the more accurate the document will be. As these documents were 
copied, from time to time, errors crept in; and the text became more and 
more corrupt. Of course, a manuscript might have been written at an 
early date and copied once a thousand years later. The later copy would 
probably be just as accurate as an early copy, but, by and large, the 
earlier copies should be the more accurate copies. 


Mr. Cotwe tu: So, if we can go back an additional thousand years in 
the date of manuscript witnesses to the Bible, we expect to find more 
accurate evidence on the wording of the Bible. 

Mr. Parvis: Yes, that is right. The earlier the copy, the more accurate 
the evidence should be. 

Mr. Cotwett: How close does this take us to the original of the Old 
Testament? 
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Mr. Krazuine: This brings us a lot closer than we have ever been 
hitherto. Our earliest known Hebrew Bible, up to this time, was a 
manuscript of the ninth or tenth century a.p. | 

We believe that these particular scrolls, going back to the second cen- 
tury B.c., provide us with a text that is in effect a thousand years older 
than that available hitherto; and we have been brought that much closer 
to the time of the writing of the Book of Isaiah, for instance. 


Mr. Cotwe tv: Well, Parvis, is the situation in the New Testament the 
same as the situation in the Old Testament? Have we had this long gap 
there? 


Mr. Parvis: No, not at all. The gap between the writing of the books 
of the New Testament and the date of the manuscripts is comparatively 
short. In fact, we have complete New Testaments or complete Greek 
Bibles from the fourth century. In the case of the Letters of Paul we have 
the quite extensive manuscript, the so-called “Chester Beatty Papyrus” of 
Paul, which dates from around the year 200; and, of course, we have 
fragments which are much earlier than that. 


Mr. Cotwe.i: Why is there this difference between the number of 
manuscripts in the case of the New Testament and the Old and the 
extent of the gap between the writing of the Book and the oldest copy? 
Are they not both parts of the same Bible for the Christian? 


Mr. Kraetine: Yes, but there are different circumstances involved in 
each case. You see, Hebrew scriptures were regarded as so sacred that, 
when a manuscript got to the point where it began to be fragmentary, it 
was consigned to a special little chamber—a treasure chamber—usually 
in the floor of a synagogue, where it was permitted to rot and to disinte- 
grate by itself, lest it be touched and soiled and destroyed by human 
intervention. And that fact accounts for the disappearance of so many 
of the manuscripts which might otherwise have gone into libraries. 


Mr. Cotwet: These are the Hebrew manuscripts? 


“Mr. Kraetine: Those are the Hebrew manuscripts, yes. On the other 
hand, the large numbers of Christian manuscripts and the closeness of 
their date to the date of the actual composition of the books have to be 
explained in a different way. The fact is that by the time the New Testa- 
ment began to be written a new procedure for the reproduction of 
manuscripts had been discovered—namely, the papyrus book, which had 
boards and inside leaves of paper. Now, that corresponded in those days 
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to our pulp magazine, because it was the cheapest form of reproduction 
available. The Christians availed themselves of this particular type of 
medium and thereby placed the New Testament into the hands of more 
people, more cheaply. This was a part of the development of the 
Christian propaganda, and it accounts therefore for the large number 
of manuscripts which were available at one time and for their multi- 
plication. 


Mr. Cotwett: Where there were many more copies, more had a 
chance of surviving, and thus we have more copies of the New Testa- 
ment in existence today. 

We are now finding manuscripts not only piece by piece, and manu- 
script by manuscript, but also by collections in libraries. The description 
of what was found in the cave sounds very much as if a library had 
been found. 


Mr. Kraeine: That is one of the explanations which we have. Some 
people think that this is actually just a storehouse for obsolescent manu- 
scripts, but actually the excavation of the cave yielded the information 
that at one time there were no less than forty-seven jars in that cave. 
When you think how inaccessible the cave was, it implies that somebody 
took a great deal of trouble to bring down these massive earthenware 
jugs and store them in there to receive manuscripts. The best explanation 
of that fact in my mind is that actually what we have here is a library 
deposited by a group which was forced, by circumstances of political 
nature or by religious persecution, to have to quit the country; and this is 
what they did with their sacred writings. 


Mr. Cotweti: We have found manuscripts in other areas, too, have 
we not? 


Mr. Parvis: Yes. The Chester Beatty find, for instance, was, I think, 
the finding of a library. I think that there were twelve papyrus manu- 
scripts found in this collection. That certainly was the case of finding a 
library. That library, I believe, was found in the early 1930’s. 


Mr. Cotwetv: Was that collection all biblical manuscripts? 
Mr. Parvis: No. There were some nonbiblical materials there, too. 


Mr. Cotwe tv: But the majority of them were manuscripts of the New 
Testament and the Greek Old Testament, as I remember. 


Mr. Parvis: Yes, that is right. The Greek Old Testament and the New 
Testament. 
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Mr. Kraexinc: There is a very recent discovery in Egypt of a whole 
library of Coptic Gnostic works which is now being shown in Egypt. 
This is a very amazing thing. It may make it necessary for us to rewrite 
Gnosticism when we get around to it. 


Mr. Cotwett: We have found manuscripts singly in the last fifty 
years and in library groups in the last couple decades. How many 
manuscripts, for example, of the Greek New Testament are actually 
known to scholars today? 


Mr. Parvis: There are more than four thousand which are known— 
that is, that number has been cataloged. They are not known in the 
sense that they have been studied, but there are more than four thousand 
of the Greek New Testament; and twenty thousand is a conservative 
estimate of manuscripts of translations of the New Testament of various 
ancient languages. 


Mr. Cotweti: Well, then, we have about twenty-five thousand sepa- 
rate copies of the New Testament which we know to exist. 


Mr. Parvis: That is right, and new copies are being found all the time. 


Mr. Cotwett: But knowing that they exist does not automatically 
carry the content of these new discoveries into the pages of the Bible. 
How does it get in there? 


Mr. Parvis: First of all, these manuscripts have to be studied; they 
have to be compared, word for word, with some standard printed edi- 
tion; and then you have to publish an edition of these different readings. 
That is, you have to publish the readings from all these manuscripts in 
such a way that they will be available and usable to scholars who are 
studying the text of the New Testament. 


Mr. Cotweti: What do we mean by a different reading or a variant 
reading in a manuscript of the New Testament? 


Mr. KraeExine: It is just a point at which one text differs from another. 
For instance, in the case of the reading of the Lord’s Prayer, we are all 
used, in church, to say the Lord’s Prayer with the terminal doxology— 
that is, with the words, “Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory.” Now, this is in many, many medieval manuscripts. It is in the 
King James Version. It is not in the Roman Catholic translation. We 
are confident that it is actually not a part of the original text of Matthew 
and Luke. By a study of the evidence of texts, we are in a position to 
reconstruct that text and say how it was originally read. 
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Mr. Cotweti: Differences of this kind exist from manuscript to 
manuscript, and the collection of these is the object of students working 
in this field. At the present time, Parvis, you are the executive secretary 
of an editorial board of scholars who are trying to accumulate this evi- 
dence for purposes of publishing it. What do you have to have to get the 
evidence together? 


Mr. Parvis: One thing that we have to have is manpower. It takes a 


great many scholars who have various skills—men and women who are 
skilled in a great many languages, not only in Greek, but in Latin, 
Syriac, Aramaic, the various Egyptian dialects—Gothic, Georgian, Ethi- 


opic, and so forth. 

Mr. Cotwe t: And all these people have to be able to read manuscript 
writing? 

Mr. Parvis: That is right. They not only have to be able to read the 


_ language, but they have to be able to read the ancient hands. I made an 
estimate a short time ago that we would need something like 75,000 man- 


hours of time within the next two years to do what we have to do on the 


Greek manuscripts alone. 


Mr. Cotwe tv: In connection with the entire New Testament? 


Mk. Parvis: No. That is just in connection with the Gospel of Luke, 


| because that is the first volume which will be published. We have now 
about ninety-five men and women in this country who are working on 


some phase of this project. And, in addition to that, we are cooperating 


with a group of scholars in Great Britain; we are also working with the 


Benedictine Monastery in Beuron, Germany. We have become affili- 


ated with the Church Fathers Commission of the Prussian Academy 
in Berlin. And we are receiving a great deal of cooperation from the men 
at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. It means that all these men 
not only have to have the skills but have to be willing to cooperate and 
work together. 

Mr. Cotwe tv: But if these people are working in institutions which 
support them, does this mean that all this work can be done without 
extra funds? 


Mr. Parvis: No; not at all. It is taking a great deal of money to carry 
on this project. The budget, for example, in this country alone, calls for 
about $50,000 per year. That not only includes the cost of paying a few 
young scholars who are collating manuscripts but also includes the cost 
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of the purchase of materials; it is over and above free time which is given 
by various institutions in released faculty time, research funds, and 
things of that sort. 


Mr. Cotwex: The pursuit of this money must be a rather difficult 
exercise. From what sources do you obtain it? 


Mr. Parvis: We have, so far, obtained funds in this country from the 
theological schools and divinity schools of the University of Southern 
California, Butler, Princeton, Columbia (that is, Columbia Theological 
Seminary in Decatur), from Meadville, McCormick, Colgate-Rochester. 
We have also received funds from Duke University, from the University 
of Chicago, from Southern Methodist University, and from at least three 
colleges—Muskingum, Occidental, and Wartburg. 


Mr. Cotwet_: This is an impressive list of educational sponsors for 
this project; but you must be interested in the pursuit of materials in 
finding what has already been published by scholars as a result of these 
finds that have been made. 


Mr. Parvis: Some of these early finds have been published, but a great 
many of them—most of them, in fact—have not. The Chester Beatty 
Papyrus manuscripts, which we mentioned a few moments ago, have 
been published. Chester Beatty, of Great Britain, bought ten leaves of 
this manuscript from a dealer in Cairo a few years ago; and he turned 
them over to Sir Frederick Kenyon of the British Museum for publica- 
tion. Then, a short time later, about thirty leaves were purchased by the 
University of Michigan; and Professor Sanders of the University of 
Michigan published the ten leaves which were in the British Museum 
together with the thirty leaves which Michigan had purchased. Then, 
later than that, Chester Beatty’s dealer in Cairo found still more leaves of 
the manuscript, and Sir Frederick Kenyon not only published this latest 
find but also republished the ten leaves that he had had previously, as 
well as the thirty Michigan leaves. So that now we have approximately 
one hundred leaves from this ancient manuscript that have been pub- 
lished in facsimile. 


Mr. Cotwe xx: But your point is that, in spite of all this publication, 
not more than about 10 per cent of the manuscripts, if that much, have 
actually been published ? 


Mk. Parvis: I would say much less than 10 per cent. 
Mr. Cotwett: Less than 10 per cent. What do we do about the part 
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which has not been published? We use modern technology, do we not? 
How do we go after the resources which are buried in ancient libraries 
in the Near East which have never been made available to modern 
scholars? 


Mr. Kraetine: That is a very interesting question. Actually we have, 
as you know, in the countries of the Near East an amazing collection of 
ancient libraries. There is the Library of the Greek Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. That was established in a.v. 451; and next year it is actually celebrat- 
ing its fifteen hundredth anniversary. That is an amazing span of time 
when you come to think of it. Then there are the great libraries of St. 
Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai. There is the famous library on 
the island of Patmos; and there are no less than twenty monastery 
libraries on the great holy mountain of Athos in northern Greece. We 

have been trying hard, for years, to get that material, so perishable in 
itself and so difficult to cope with, into the hands of scholars, where they 
will have it as a primary resource of their own work and textual criticism. 


Mr. CotweE.: How do you go about doing this? 


> 


Mr. Kraetine: We have had the enlightened assistance of the Library 
of Congress, which has cooperated with us in microfilming them. They 
have supplied the cameras and the photographers. We have supplied the 
sources of electric power and the scholars who could administer the 
process while it was going on. And actually, during the past year, there 
have been photographed in Jerusalem and on Mount Sinai all the manu- 
scripts that we need for this particular work on the New Testament, as 
well as many manuscripts which are needed by Aramaicists and by clas- 
sicists and by scholars interested in the history of music. So that a vast 
enterprise has been going on here which is bringing to the Library of 
Congress a great body of resources of permanent value to American 
scholarship. This is a fine service which the Library of Congress is per- 
forming for us. 


Mr. Cotweti: The work on Sinai has already been done. 
Mr. Kraetine: It has been done. 

Mr. Cotwe tv: And in Jerusalem? 

Mr. Kraztine: The Jerusalem part is finished, too. 


Mr. Cotwet: And you are now struggling in the hope of getting this 
kind of work done in Mount Athos? 
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Mr. Kraguine: Yes. We are hoping that we can persuade the Library 
of Congress to enter also on this great project, for this will really wind 
up the whole affair in the Near East. 


Mr. Cotwett: How many manuscripts are there in these libraries 
on Athos? 


Mr. Kraztine: Our preliminary estimates are that we will have to 
microfilm about twelve thousand Greek manuscripts in order to encom- 
pass that whole body of material. This amounts probably to about one 
million, two hundred and fifty thousand frames of microfilm. Many of 
these libraries are almost inaccessible. There are little donkey paths which 
lead up to them, and our problem is to see that we get not only the 
scholars up there but the generators capable of producing the power to 
run the microfilm cameras. 

It is going to be quite an enterprise, but, if we can have some help from 
outside, we are going to try hard to get the job done. 


Mr. Cotwe : The importance of all this tremendous burst of activity 
in the study of manuscripts, which is going on with significant participa- 
tion by American citizens today, is not just that it brings more informa- 
tion to the study of the Bible. It certainly must have other by-products or 


side benefits. You mentioned one of these. Can you think of any other 
such benefit ? 


Mr. Parvis: Oh, I think that one of the most significant is the fact that 
this study has given an impetus to scholars all over the world to make 
new studies. Scholars are constantly reporting new studies that they are 
making under this impetus; and they are having new areas opened up to 
them. As they work on a particular manuscript, they might, for in- 
stance, become interested in a particular Church Father and carry on an 
extensive study. 


Mr. Krarine: There are other factors besides that. There is, for in- 
stance, the whole business of training the younger generation. For us to 
begin here to assemble the vast resources of the libraries of the ancient 
world provides an opportunity for students in many disciplines actually 
under the lead of their professors to engage in training programs and to 
develop a competence which would not otherwise be possible—especially, 
let us-say, in the sphere of New Testament, where the fact that you are 
going actually to register every variant in a given number of manuscripts 
will require, on your part, the participation of many professors around 
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the country and their students in actually checking carefully through 
each manuscript, recording this material for your files, and then sending 
it on to you for deposit in your particular files here. 1% will be true, 
will it not? 


Mr. Parvis: That is right. 


Mr. Kraewine: So that actually there is a training program involved 
here which will have its repercussions throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States. 


Mr. Cotwett: The training of young scholars is an important func- 


- tion, and the stimulation of scholars in the field of the humanities, which 


is just as important a field as the field of natural science or medicine, is 
also an important thing in the whole world of the interpretation of 
the past. 

But the primary importance of this entire subject which we are discuss- 
ing today depends upon the importance of history. There are, of course, 
people, as we all recognize, who deny the importance of history and 


refuse to study it. Dante reserved a special circle in Hell for such people— 


people who did not know the past and therefore could not plan for the 
future. But we, in the religious tradition of the West, are saved from this 
particular Hell. Both the Jew and the Christian believe in a God who 


has acted in history. Both believe, therefore, that God’s actions can really 


be learned from studying what happened in history. He who knows the 
actions of God, so runs the religious faith of our world, can learn from 


these events the character of God and his will for man. 


In Judaism as in Christianity, the beginning of wisdom is not what it 


. was in Greece—the definition of words—but rather the study of what 


God has done for man. Our revelation of God is a record; and the most 
important part of that record is a book which we call the Bible. We 
might better call it the “Acts of God,” for all the great doctrines of our 
Christian faith are events—the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, the Gift of 


_ the Spirit. All these things happened, and they all happened in our his- 


tory. We who study the manuscripts of the Bible believe that the under- 
standing of these events is of the greatest importance to our modern 
world. But before understanding comes knowledge, and knowledge of 
the past comes from reading the record. Our work aims at improving 
the accuracy of that record. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE HISTORIAN* 
By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


Professor of Modern History, Cambridge University, England 


THE God who brought his people out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage, was to be celebrated in the Old Testament pre- 
eminently as the God of History. It seems to have been when the Children 
of Israel lapsed into idolatry—gave themselves over to the worship of 
Baal, for example—that they turned rather to the God of Nature, glorify- 
ing the forces of the physical universe and the fertility of the earth. 
Nothing could have served better to enhance the preoccupation with 
history than the fact that Jehovah was bound to his people by a promise, 
while they themselves were admitted to be under special obligations by 
the terms of the covenant that He had made with them. It was necessary 
to justify Jehovah and vindicate his fidelity when appearances were 
against him—or alternatively it was necessary to show where Israel had 
broken the covenant—and this helped to give to the religion itself and to 
the discussion of historical events that ethical bias which was so strong a 
feature of the Old Testament narrative. The lapses into nature-worship 
on the other hand appear to have been accompanied by licentiousness 
and immorality. 

From a remarkably early date, therefore, there is significance in the 
peculiarly intimate connection that existed between religion and history 
amongst the people of the Bible; and perhaps it was because he was so 
vividly realised as the God of History that Jehovah came to be appre- 
hended as a God so ethical in his requirements and so remarkably per- 
sonal. Even when he was only the God of Israel—only the God of History 
for those who called themselves his Chosen People—his very jealousy 
was conducive to something like a monotheistic system within the limits 
of the single nation. The deification of the multifarious powers and poten- 
tialities of nature, on the other hand, seems to have been calculated to 
encourage the uglier forms of polytheism. 

The significance of the connection between religion and history became 
momentous in the days when the ancient Hebrews, though so small a 
people, found themselves between the competing empires of Egypt and 

* This article is the opening of a series of six broadcasts on “Christianity and History” by 


Professor Butterfield, presented on the British Broadcasting Corporation (reprinted from 
The Listener, April 7, 1949). 
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Assyria or Babylon, so that they became actors, and in a particularly tragic 
sense proved to be victims, in the kind of historical drama that involves 
colossal struggles for political power. It cannot have been an accident that 
such events should have coincided with the age of the great prophets, 
whose religious thought developed in a direct way out of these historic 
experiences and so often took the form of historical interpretation itself; 
_ while many of the great Psalms and the book of Job bear the marks of 
the subsequent historical vicissitudes, and represent similar attempts to 
grapple with human destiny—especially with the moral paradoxes with 
which men are faced when history is catastrophic. So far as I can see, the 
apocalyptic thought that emerged before the opening of the Christian era, 
and the turn to the kind of speculation which we call eschatological, are 
in a certain sense a continuation of the same story—a further phase of the 
search for an interpretation of history which would embrace catastrophe 
itself and transcend the tragedies. Altogether we have here the greatest 
and most deliberate attempts ever made to wrestle with destiny and inter- 
pret history and discover meaning in the human drama; above all, to 
grapple with the moral difficulties that history presents to the religious 
mind. The revelation appears not always to have been granted to the 
ancient Hebrews until there had been a great struggle to achieve the 
truth. 

History must be a matter of considerable concern to Christians in so far 
as religion in this way represents the attempt to engage oneself with the 
whole problem of human destiny. Its importance is enlarged if I am right 
in thinking that the real significances and values in life are not to be found 
by focusing our attention upon man in nature, but are to be sought rather 
in the contemplation of man—and the ways of God with man—in history. 
Our interest is more intimately engaged because the Bible itself, both in 
the Old Testament and in the New, unfolds the religion to such a con- 
siderable degree by telling its history, and conveys a message to men by 
the narration and exposition of historical events in general. And our con- 
cern must be still more intense if, in this part of the world, we in our turn 
have entered upon an age of cataclysm—so that after a long period of com- 
parative security and progress we find ourselves in the midst of that very 
kind of catastrophic history which confronted the Hebrew prophets at 
one period, and which the great St. Augustine, for example, had to face at 
another period. 

For the Christian, however, religious thought is bound up with his- 
torical thought in a particularly striking manner. The historical Jesus 
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brings to a climax the kind of developments which I have mentioned, 
gathering up the whole story and fulfilling the things to which the Old 
Testament had so often pointed. In this respect, His life, His teaching and 
His personality are the subject of a historical narrative which knits itself 
into the story of the Roman Empire. But over and above all this Christi- 
anity is a historical religion in a particularly technical sense that the term 
possesses—it presents us with religious doctrines which are at the same 
time historical events or historical interpretations. Above all, it confronts 
us with the question of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion. These may escape or transcend all the apparatus of the scientific his- 
torian—as indeed many other things do—but they mean that Christianity 
in all its traditional and recognisable forms has rooted its most character- 
istic and daring assertions in history as we commonly understand it, in 
that ordinary realm of history with which the technical student is con- 
cerned. The fact that Christianity comes down to us as a historical reli- 
gion in this way—though people may run to opposite extremes in the con- 
struction they place upon it—is bound to provide certain bearings for the 
interpretation of the whole drama of human life on this earth, bound to 
affect for example any views or dim feelings that we may have concerning 
the entire scheme of things in time. Such a historical religion must deter- 
mine the manner in which men apprehend historical events in general or 
meet historical vicissitudes whether in their own actual lives or when they 
are reading about the past. 

The larger aspects of human history have their bearings upon man’s 
religious outlook in any generation, then. But the whole question is likely 
to touch us particularly closely at a moment like the present. This is not 
only because we find ourselves confronted with events and situations so 
catastrophic in character that many people are filled with dismay. The 
truth is that, owing to a defect in the transmission of human experience 
in comparatively recent times, many people, as they face the developments 
that are taking place in the world, feel that their expectations have been 
cheated—feel that the future is not what they had thought they had a right 
to-hope for. There are other urgent reasons why Christians should con- 
sider the significance of their religion in its relations with the historical 
past. Certain characteristic notions have now become prevalent concern- 
ing the past, certain views about the process of things in time, and certain 
impressions of what I might call the panorama of the centuries. I can only 
account for some of these on the hypothesis that they spring from the 
peculiar texture of historical abridgements—they seem to come from the 
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curious foreshortenings that occur in text-books, and from the way we 
abstract particular kinds of things out of the past for teaching purposes 
because of their convenience as examining-material. But whatever their 
origins, I gather that I am not the only person who thinks that at the pres- 
ent day such views of history—by which I mean current assumptions con- 
cerning the whole course of human life in time—are in reality a more 
serious obstruction to Christianity than the natural sciences... . 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT TO PREPARE A NEW 
EDITION OF THE MANUSCRIPT EVIDENCE FOR 
THE TEXT OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


A GROUP of American and British scholars is now engaged in the task 
of preparing a new edition of the manuscript evidence for the text of the 
Greek New Testament. The last successful attempt to produce such an 
edition was made more than eighty years ago by Constantine von Tisch- 
endorf. Since that time, many ancient manuscripts have come to light, 
and many libraries containing great manuscript collections have been 
opened to scholars. In order to increase our knowledge of the original 
New Testament, these sources must be carefully compared and their 
evidence must be made available. Here in America we have, for the first 
time, a large group of scholars qualified to play an important role in this 
undertaking. Thus, we have all the resources needed to enable us to 
understand more clearly how the New Testament was handed down 
from century to century before the invention of printing. 

This new edition will use the evidence of newly discovered manu- 
scripts, and it will correct the citation of previously known manuscripts. 
It will, for the first time, adequately cite the evidence of Greek Lection- 
ary manuscripts. The ancient versions of the New Testament and the 
Church Fathers’ quotations from the New Testament are being care- 
fully and critically examined, and the new edition will make full use of 
their evidence. 

The American Committee was appointed by the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and is working under the auspices of that body. 
Its Executive Committee is composed of Robert P. Casey, Brown Uni- 
versity; Kenneth W. Clark, Duke University; Bruce M. Metzger, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; and Ernest C. Colwell, Merrill M. Parvis, 
and Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago. Four committees have 
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been named to direct the work in the four major areas to be covered. 
Commissions made up of scholars representing colleges, universities, 

and seminaries all over the United States have also been appointed in 
each of these areas. These commissions are already at work on the task 
of collating and editing material. The British Committee is composed of 
R. H. Lightfoot, Oxford, chairman; G. D. Kilpatrick, Oxford, secretary; 
H.F. D. Sparks, University of Birmingham, treasurer; W. D. McHardy, 
University of London; Sir Harold I. Bell; F. S. Marsh, Cambridge; the — 
Lord Bishop of Truro; T. C. Skeat, British Museum; C. H. Roberts, — 
Oxford; C. H. Dodd, Cambridge; and T. W. Manson, University of 

Manchester. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has very generously given to the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for the work of the American Com- 
mittee part of the cost of planning and exploration, of providing stipends 
for the development of young scholars, and of purchasing photographic 
copies of manuscripts. Many of the institutions represented on the Edi- 
torial Board and the commissions have also contributed toward the cost 
of preparing this new edition. 

The American Committee is co-operating with the Library of Con- 
gress and the American Schools of Oriental Research in the microfilm- 
ing of manuscripts in the libraries of the Near East. During the winter 
of 1949-50, the biblical manuscripts in the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
Library and the Armenian Patriarchate Library in Jerusalem and in the 
Library of the Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai were photo- — 
graphed. Thus, for the first time, all the valuable resources of these li- 
braries will be available for citation in the new publication. 

This new edition of the manuscript evidence for the wording of the 
New Testament will be published by the Oxford University Press in 
eight volumes plus two additional volumes of introductory material. 
The first volume to be published, the Gospel of Luke, will appear about 
1954. These volumes will provide us for the first time with accurate and 
complete knowledge of hundreds of witnesses to the text of the New 
Testament, a great many of which have never before been used in such a 
study. They will provide a tool for the preparation of a new and more 
accurate edition of the New Testament which will represent more nearly 
than has ever before been possible the original wording of that book; 
and they will provide a tool for research in the way in which that book 
has been transmitted to us. 

Not least among the values of this project are the incentives to further 
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